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The Ethnologic Affinities of the Ancient Etruscans, , 
By Daniel G . Brinton , M,D . 

(.Read before the American Philosophical Society , Oct, 18 ) 1889.) 

The problem of the ethnologic position of the ancient Etrus¬ 
cans must be considered as yet unsolved. In spite of the pro¬ 
longed labors of Corssen and Deecke, the theory that attached 
the Etrusci to the Indo-European stock rests on such feeble 
foundations that it is rejected by some of the ablest specialists 
in this branch ; while the Turanian or Ugric origin, so vehemently 
advocated by" Dr. Isaac Taylor, Mr. Robert Brown, Jr., and 
others, is now dismissed as untenable by all the continental 
Etruscologists. 

As for those other hypotheses which connect the inhabitants of 
Etruria with the ancient Copts, with the Israelites, with the 
Lydians, with the Armenians, with the Ilittites, with the Celts, 
with the Basques, and what not, they never had enough in their 
favor seriously to attract the attention of scholars. 

One defect in these theories has been that they were all based 
on one ethnic element only.* Their authors seem unaware that in 
the present condition of ethnologic science it is insufficient to 
deduce conclusions from the language only, or the arts only, or 
the legends, or the physical features only, of a nation ; all these 
must be taken into account where the problem is complex, and 
the verdict of each must be carefully weighed. 

My attention was especially called to this problem while spend¬ 
ing some months in Italy early in the present year, where I had 
the opportunity of seeing the many museums of Etruscan anti¬ 
quities which are so intelligently preserved and displayed in that 
country. 

I had reached the Italian shores by the most ancient traveled 
route from the coast of Africa, that, indeed, which was taken by 
the pious yEneas himself, sailing from Carthage by way of the 
Isle of Pantellaria to Marsala, the ancient Lilybceinn. 

On a clear day one is rarely out of sight of land on this cross¬ 
ing; for no sooner do the bold headlands on either side of ancient 
Carthage sink in the south-west than the volcanic cone of Pan¬ 
tellaria rises in sight; and when that is lost to view the mount- 
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ainous coast of Southern Sicily is soon perceived. The distance 
between the two islands is not quite sixty English miles, an inter¬ 
val of space which was not enough to offer any serious barrier to 
even very early ploughmen of the Mediterranean main. 

I dwell on these geographic details with a purpose, as you will 
see later ; and I mention the fact of my journey in Africa, as it 
was the observations I made there which first led me to the con¬ 
clusions I am about to present in this paper. Part of my time 
had been passed on the borders of what is called “ la Grande 
Kabylie,” that portion of the province of Algiers which is inhab¬ 
ited by the Kabvles, the most direct descendants of the ancient 
Libyans. 

They are a strange people, these Kabylcs, both in customs and 
physical aspect. Natives of Africa.time out of mind, many of 
them present the purest type of the blonde races, blue or gVay 
eyes, tawny beard, fair complexion, curly light or reddish hair, 
muscular in build and often tall in stature. When I came to look 
at the many evidently portrait busts on the tombs of the ancient 
Etruscans, there was something in the features, in the shape of 
head and face, which reminded me of these Kabyles. Slight as 
it was, it induced me to compare the two peoples in other details, 
and it is the result of this comparison which I now submit to be 
weighed and judged by those competent in such matters. 

§ 1 . Geographic Position of the Ancient Etruscans , historically 

considered . 

Etruscan remains are found in Italy from the Gulf of Salerno 
to the River Po, and from the Tyrrhenian sea to the Adriatic. 
One inscription, indeed, has been unearthed at Verona,* per¬ 
haps one near Chiavenna, and even at Chur I was shown one, in 
the Rhietian Museum, which the curator averred had been dug 
up near that city. Certain it is, however, that the right bank 
of the Po was substantially the northern limit of Etruscan 
culture.f 

They were essentially city-builders and city-dwellers, and at 
the height of their power, which we may .put about five or six 

*See Mueller, Die Etrusker, Bd. 1, s. 157. References to this important work are always 
to the seeond edition (1877), edited by Deeeke. 

fComp. Prof. G. Sergi, in the Archivioper I’Anthropologrici, 1883, p. 139. 
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hundred years before the Christian era, they appear to have bad 
three federations of twelve cities each, within the limits 1 have 
named. This statement might easily lead to an excessive idea of 
their numbers ; but it is well ascertained that the Etruscans con¬ 
stituted by no means the bulk of the population. They were only 
the ruling class, a slave holding aristocracy, while the large 
majority of the inhabitants belonged to native Italian tribes, as 
the Umbri, the Osci, the Ligures, and others. 

All the ancient writers recognize the Etruscans as intruders on 
Italian soil, and they themselves are said fully to have acknowl¬ 
edged this, and indeed to have had certain legends as to the time 
and place of their first permanent settlement on the peninsula. It 
is only in utter defiance of these semi-historic reports that Virchow 
and others* bring them down from the Alps, across the plains of 
Lombardy, through the defiles of the Appenines, and at length 
to the shores of the Tyrrhenian sea. Neither the classical his¬ 
torians nor the Etruscans themselves knew a vestige of such a 
tradition. The erudite Otfricd Muller, who has collected every¬ 
thing to be found in Greek and Latin literature concerning them, 
states that it is the unanimous testimony of antiquity that the 
earliest Etruscans reached the western shore of Italy, crossing 
the sea from the south; and he adds that it is undeniable (w«- 
leugbar ) that such was the belief of the Etruscans themselves.f 
We know that by tradition and religious customs they assigned 
as their first permanent settlement the city of Tarquinii, the 
modern Corneto, on the shore of the Mediterranean, twelve miles 
north of Civita Vecchia. To this venerable site the priests and 
soothsayers resorted from all parts of Etruria to perfect them¬ 
selves in the pure and ancient u Etruscan discipline.” Here their 
hero-god Tages, a wondrous gray-haired boy, sprang into life 
from a ploughed furrow, and taught their ancestors the mysteries 
of the diviner’s craft and the nobler arts of life. This locality, 1 
say, according to uniform tradition, was where their progenitors 
first established themselves, crossing the sea from somewhere to 
the south. Such a tradition, so definitely preserved, cannot be 
cast aside without sound reasons. 

The date of this landing has been given by Miiller at about 

•Prof. Virchow lm* cxprcMcd 111 In opinion In ihc Vcrfiftmlltniycn tier Jhrlincr Gcmll- 
»rhajl/ur Anthropobfftr, 1SH1, p. '208, ami ebcwlien*. 

t Die lllrutker 114. I, m. 00, 07, hqq. 
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two hundred and ninety years before the founding of Rome, 
while other writers are inclined to put it earlier by five hundred 
years. Between a thousand and twelve hundred years before the 
Christian era is probably as near as we can now fix it. 

Now that the extensive excavations in Etruscan sites enable ns 
to have a survey of the whole field of their operations, it is con¬ 
ceded more and more that the line of their migration was from 
south to north, from cisapcnnine to transapennine localities. 
Their settlements at Marzabotto, Bologna and beyond were visi- 
bty later and of briefer duration than in Etruria proper.* The 
Etruscan alphabet of North ltn\y also reveals plain marks of 
degeneration, and the forms of the inscriptions are less archaic/)* 

§ 2. Physical Ttaits of the Etruscans . 

We do not have to depend upon guess-work for a knowledge of 
the physical features of the Etruscans; we have a vast realm of 
mimetic art preserved, much of it unquestionably faithful to the 
originals, and in spite of the frequent custom of incineration, 
hundreds of genuine Etruscan skeletons have come down to 11 s 
in a good state of preservation. 

It surprises me that, in spite of this, and although the anthro¬ 
pometric results I am about to quote have been published for 
years, Dr. Deecke, in his recent edition of Muller’s Etrusher, 
takes no note of them, but repeats the old statement that this 
people was short in stature, heavy-set, obese and dark.J Of 
course Dr. Isaac Taylor,§ in order to give countenance to his 
theory that the Etruscans were Turanians, is glad to adopt this 
opinion. lie would not have liked to take cognizance of the 
modern anthropologists who have studied the subject, for nothing 
more fatal to his theory can be imagined than their results. 

The old notion seems to have arisen from expressions in two 
late Roman poets, Virgil and Catullus, who speak of the Etrus¬ 
cans as fat; pinguis Etruscus and obesus Etruscus are their 

♦Speaking of Marzalx)ttn, the “Etruscan Pompeii,” Prof. Eduard Meyer says in a re¬ 
cent article: “Sle' zeigt, (lass die Naeliricht der Allen richtig ist, welche die Ktruskcr 
von Sttdeu her ins Po-Laud vordrlngen lassen.” (brretpondmz-Blattder deutschen Cicsell. 
fiir Anthrop.. Kt/mol. uml Vryeschichte , Januar, 1SS9. He is fully supported by Prof. Scrgi 
and most of the Italian archaeologists who have studied the remains on the spot. 

t Mttller, Die Ktruskcr, B<1. ii, s. 529. 

X Die Ktruskcr, Bd. i, s. <>•!, note. 

I In his work entitled Ktruscan Researches. 
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words. It has also been commented on that the Etruscan cine¬ 
rary urns frequently represent short, stout men, with dispropor¬ 
tionately large heads and arms. This, however, was merely a 
technique of the national artists. The} r often put all their work 
on the upper, and effaced the lower portion of the figure, as not 
presenting individual characteristics. AVhere the full figure is 
shown, as in some beautiful specimens in the Museum at Flor¬ 
ence, the squat appearance referred to is not apparent. 

Fortunately we do not have to rely on the contradictory testi¬ 
mony of art to learn the stature of the Etruscans. The Italian 
anatomists have measured two hundred of their skeletons and 
from these have deduced, in accordance with well-known osteo- 
logic rules, the height of the average individual. The result 
shows them to have been an unusually tall race, the average of the 
two hundred persons having been 1.75 metres, or very nearly live 
feet nine inches.* This is greater than the average height of our 
soldiers during the war, which was 1.70 metres, and is rather 
above the average of the soldiery of any European nation to-day, 
though less than some of the picked corps, the French carabineers, 
for example. It is a little more than the average stature of the 
Algerian Kabyles, who, nevertheless, are a tall race, averaging 
above 1.70 metres.f 

Dr. Taylor and his followers do not fare better when it comes 
to cranial measurements. The typical skull of the Turanian 
stock is short and roundish—braehycephalic ; that of the Etrus¬ 
can was markedly of the long type—dolichocephalic. MM. 
Hovclacquc and Herve quote the results of three extended meas¬ 
urements of the cephalic index by Italian craniologists as showing 
75.6, 76 and 77.3.J Ecss than a fourth of the crania can be called 
brachycephalic.§ 

It is interesting to compare these figures with measurements 
from the skulls of the modern descendants of the ancient Lili¬ 
ans—the Kabyles. According to data furnished l> 3 ' two excel¬ 
lent observers, MM. Topinard and Lngneau, these are respectively 
76.7 and 77.3, almost absolutely the same as for the old Etruscans. 

There is a current tradition in Italy that the Etruscans were 

• Punt TopInAnl, K'tmcnt* d'Anthropologic (rVWm/<\ p. -HW (Curls, 1885). 

t !tnd., Oinp. xlv. 

J IIcm', I'rAcfa d'Anlhroitotufflt*, p. ft77 0‘urls, 1SS7). 

4 A iiuimImt of Hiuhorlllcs arc (piotcrl to ihla cllVct by l’rof. (I. Scrgl, In the Arch Mo 
per CAntrut*tlot/la eIn Htnoluyla, I8HJ1, p. HO. 
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blondes, with light hair and blue eyes. I met a Tuscan wine- 
racrchant who lived near Florence, and lie pointed with pride to 
his handsome blonde beard, informing me that his family claimed 
Etruscan descent and that his beard was proof of it! There is 
evidence from ancient art that this piece of folk-lore is correct, 
and the eminent anthropologist I have just quoted, M. Topinard, 
sums up, with his usual correctness, our anthropologic knowl¬ 
edge of this people when he says: “ From the evidence before 
us we may decide that the Etruscans were of large stature, 
blondes, and dolichoeephalous ; while their predecessors, the Um¬ 
brians, were small and braehycephalous.” * 

In all these physical traits we discover a coincidence with the 
ancient Libyan or true Berber type, as seen in the Kabyles of the 
Djurdjnra mountains, the Itifians of Morocco, and the former 
inhabitants of the Canary islands, the Guanches. There is no 
doubt but that the last mentioned were a true branch of the Ber¬ 
ber stock. The fragments of their language, which have been 
collected and critically edited by Sabin Berthelot f and others, 
prove that it was closely allied to the dialect of the Morocco 
Rifians. Their skeletons show them to have been an unusually 
tall race, quite a number of individuals ranging from six to six 
and a half feet in height.J Their skulls present the same dolicho¬ 
cephalic index as the Kabyles, and that they were largely blondes 
is attested by the early navigators, who speak of their long yel¬ 
low hair reaching down to below their waists.§ The presence of 
these blondes on the Canaries destroj's the theory sometimes 
advanced that the blonde hue of the Kabyles arose from admix¬ 
ture with the Goths, at the period of the dissolution of the west¬ 
ern empire; for the Canaries were peopled by the Berbers long 
before the Christian era, and Dr. Verneau has quite recently 
discovered Nutnidian inscriptions there.|| But for that matter 
this hypothesis is untenable for other reasons. The blonde Ber¬ 
bers are referred to on Egyptian monuments, and as for the 

* “ Les Etruscains etaient grands, blonds et doliehocephales,” Elements (VAathropoloyie, 
p. 49S. 

f AnliquitH Canarienne* , Paris, 1879. 

X Dr. R. Verneau, La Taille (its Anciens Habitants dcs lies Canaries, in the Revue d'An. 
thropologie , 1887. 

I * 4 Crines longos et flavos usque ad umbilicum fer£,” says the chronicler of the expedi¬ 
tion sent out by Alphonso IV. Ample evidence is collected by Berthelot in the Rullctin 
de la Socittt (V Ethnolugie, 1815, p. 121, sqq. 

U Revue a*Anlhropologie, 1887, p. G50. 
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Goths in Africa, they had entirely disappeared as early as when 
Procopius wrote his histor 3 r . * 

All this goes to show that the physical type of the ancient 
Etruscans was the same as that of the ancient Libyans and en¬ 
tirety distinct from a 113 " then existing on the Italian or Hellenic 
peninsulas. This identity can be traced in other features of im¬ 
portance to the anatomist. The orbital index of the modern 
Kalyles is 88.1, of the Etruscans ST. 4, a remarkable approxima¬ 
tion ; the nasal indices of both range between 44 and 49 ; in both 
there is a lack of accentuation of the cranial prominences, f 

§ 3. The Culture Elements of the Etruscans . 

Wherever the first settlers of Tarquimi came from they do not 
seem to have brought with them the higher arts of life. Most of 
these were later acquisitions, learned from their neighbors, the 
Greeks of Sicity and Magna Greeia, and in longer v 03 r ages for 
trading and pirate, which extended to Greece itself, to the coasts 
of Asia Minor, to Egypt, and to the Semitic cities of Palestine 
and their colonies at Carthage and elsewhere. Etruscan art 
yields positive testimony to all these influences, espeeialty that 
of the Greeks. The Etruscan alphabet appears to me to have 
been derived direetty from the Greek, and not from the Phenician, 
as RawlinsonJ and others have thought. We must carefully ex¬ 
clude all these external borrowings if we would make a‘correct 
comparison of real Etruscan culture-traits with those of other 
nations. When this is done, it will be found that, in some char¬ 
acteristics, they stood in bold relief from all the nations I have 
mentioned. 

No one of these is more conspicuous than the position assigned 
to woman in Etruscan civilization. It was in astonishing con¬ 
trast to her place among the polished Greeks, and still more so 
to her station in oriental life. With the Etruscans, evidentty a 
strictly monogamous people, she was the equal and the companion 
of her husband. She sat b 3 r his side at the feasting board, she was 

by Hcrthelol, nbl /wpr< 1, p. Ml, nolo, TopimUi) Idemlfles the Libyans with 
lho Lrbon Mid Tumiihnu, ennnios of the tmcienl K^yplitniH, nnd ll^nred on rnomnnenls 
of tin* Nineteenth Uyntudy n« of lofty Muture, blondes, with blue oye* tuxl long, waving, 
yellow hnlr. Kt/mmf* <l'Anthvopolof/ir, p, 201). 

tTIn? flclntin of ihiwu meiiHiimuiejit* nmy bo found In the works of TopluArd nml of 
]lov«'hu'i|U<< and II*tv<N nlready quoted. 

{Itj bis work, Thr Orlytn Mutton* (New York, 1SH1). 
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cared for in the most attentive manner, her image was carved 
with his on their common tomb, and there are a thousand evi¬ 
dences that she was not merely the idol, but the honored help¬ 
mate of the man. It was from this Etruscan example that early 
Rome drew the principle of monogamy and of the substantial 
independence of woman; and whatever we have of that noble 
element in modern life, it is a legacy through Rome from ancient 
Etruria. 

This was decidedly neither a Hellenic nor an eastern princi¬ 
ple, but we do find it from the earliest times among the Berbers. 
Even in spite of the polygamous doctrines of Mohammedan¬ 
ism the woman still retains her position in Kabyle life as the 
companion and helpmeet of man. Their Kanoun , or ancient 
code of laws, often in conflict with the Koran, and always re¬ 
spected in preference to it, protects her autonomy in a variety of 
ways,* and the independence of her position has been a frequent 
theme of comment with travelers. 

Another marked and peculiar element in Etruscan life was the 
recognition of the principle of confederation in politics. Their 
league of twelve independent cities was the first of its kind in 
the ancient world. Canon Rawlinson forcibly points out how far 
it was superior to the temporary and unstable alliances of the 
Greeks.*}* In this lay the secret of the rapid and great success 
of Etruria. 

Here again is a singular identity with North Libyan govern¬ 
mental features. The very word Kabyle —the Arabic q^bail — 
means “ confederation,” and refers to their aneient system of a 
political union of thoroughly independent communities. Nor is 
this a recent growth. The name by which the Kabyles were 
known to the Latin writers was Quinqueyenfe x, “ the Five Na¬ 
tions,” referring to the coalition which then as now existed among 
them. 

The Etruscans were bold navigators. For more than a cen¬ 
tury—600-500 B. C.—they were the virtual masters of the 
Mediterranean. It may be objected that in this they were unlike 

♦The Kanoun of the Algerian Kabyles has been published, in full, by MM. Ilanoteau 
et Letonrneux, La Kabylie et les Co it tames Kabyles (Vol. iii, Paris. 1873). See also on 
the position of woman among the Kabyles, L. Piesse. Atgerie et Tunisie, p. lxv (Paris, 
1888). 

fin the Origin of Xations , above quoted. 

PKOC. AMER. PlIILOS. SOC. XXVI. 130. 3.\I. PRINTED NOV. 18, 1889. 
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the Libyans ; but it must be remembered that the Libyans un¬ 
doubtedly did at that time venture out into the Atlantic as far as 
the Canary islands and peopled them—a greater distance from 
land than the passage of the Mediterranean requires. 

I can not pursue this parallel in other directions, for lack of 
material. We know something about the Etruscan religion ; but 
Christianity and Mohammedanism have effaced every vestige of 
the ancient cult of the Berbers. The architecture of the Etrus¬ 
cans was wonderful, but beyond the fact that the ancient Liby¬ 
ans were builders of megalithic monuments and of dwellings of 
cut stone * little has come down to us regarding their knowledge 
of this art. 


§ 4. The Etruscan Language. 

One of the able>t of ancient historians, Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus, asserted that the Etruscan language was siti generis , 
without affinity with any other. Such seems to have been also 
the most recent verdict of modern linguistic research. Dr. C. 
Pauli, one of the best authorities on it now living, pronounces 
all attempts to trace its relationship to be failures ;f and Den¬ 
nis, the learned English Etruscologist, states his opinion that it 
is as isolated as the Basque.^ Dr. Pauli, indeed, decries all at¬ 
tempts to tracc,»in the present state of our knowledge, its affini¬ 
ties, and himself sets the example of studying it from its own 
monuments alone. 

These monuments are not insignificant. We have preserved to 
us, more or less complete, over six thousand inscriptions in the 
Etruscan alphabet and language, a few of them bilingual, usually 
with the Latin. We know the value of the Etruscan letters, and up 
to a certain point the phonetics of the tongue. Some words have 
been preserved to us in Greek and Latin writers with their mean¬ 
ings, and the sense of others can be approximately made out 
from their recurrence in a great many inscriptions of a certain 


• There lx evidence from Latin wrllors llml Dio Timriks, one of tlio jaire.sl hloodoil nf 
thi* Berber tribe*, con*lruete<l dwelling* of cut stone before tin* advent of Mr* Roman le¬ 
gion*. For lb© cxlraet* allowing this, boo an article l»y N. lllbiwco, on Dio Kubyles, In 
till* Ernie dr» Deux Monde*, I)j*e., 1805. 

f In HIk Hiiggtwlivi' oHM/iy, Die wtihrc unit die/*d*rhc Met hod r brl der EtdzijJ'cnuuj der Etrus- 
kl»rhm lunrhrl/trn, printed in Du* Altdulm hc Studien for 18.S5. 

1 Thr Cities and t'nnrterie* Etruria, Inlrodiietlon. 
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class. We also have the numerals, and a multitude of proper 
names, personal and geographic. 

If with this apparatus at command I venture to disregard 
Pauli’s warning, and to institute a comparison between the 
Etruscan and Libyan languages, it is because I think the mate¬ 
rial is sufficient at least to be worth the attention of students. So 
far as I know, no one has attempted any such comparison before ; 
nor do I find that this possible origin of the Etruscans has as yet 
been advanced, obvious as it seems to be. 

One reason of this has doubtless been the extremely little 
available knowledge of the Libyan tongues, ancient or modern. 
What we do definitely know may be briefly rehearsed. 

The modern Libyan, or Berber, is spoken by hordes scattered 
from Timbuctoo to the Mediterranean, and from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the borders of Egypt. It is divided into a number 
of dialects which are phonetically grouped into two classes, the 
“ strong ” and the u weak,” characterized by the regular transfor¬ 
mation of certain consonantal sounds, principal!}' Ic to /, / and 0 
to d or r, s to ch, etc. When the action of these phonetic laws 
is understood and allowed for, the fundamental unit}' of all the 
dialects becomes apparent, both in their vocabulary and 
grammar.* 

The themes are both nominal and verbal, but the latter are 
much the more numerous and form the grammatical character¬ 
istic of the group. They are nearly all consonantal, and may be 
of one, two, three, or four letters, subject to internal vowel 
change, and modification of the idea by prefixes and suffixes. 

The modern Kabyle, which has adopted many Arabic words, is 
written with the Arabic alphabet, which, however, does not render 
correctly some of its sounds. The Touareg, the dialect of the des¬ 
ert, has preserved an alphabet of its own, no doubt a form of the 
ancient Numidian, which in turn was derived from the Semitic 
Carthaginian. The Tamachek, as this venerable A B C is called, 
does not express the vowel sounds nor separate the words. It is 
said to have been retained principally through the efforts of the 
women, who are the literatce of the tribe.f 

* Ren<$ Basset, Manuel de Longue Kabyle , p. 3 (Paris, 1887). 

fThis statement is made by Bibaseo, in the artiele above quoted, Kevue des deux 
Monde *, Dee., 1865. TlieTamnehek alphabet is given by Hanoteau in his Grammaire Ka¬ 
byle (Paris, i860). This writer adds that the Touareg is one of the purest diaieets of the 
Berber tongue (id., Introd., p. xiii). 
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The ancient Libyan or Numidian was the parent stem of these 
dialects. Some hundreds of inscriptions in it have been preserved, 
a few of them bilingual, so there is a possibility that we may 
recover the grammar of this now lost tongue.* Prof. Newman, 
indeed, has made an effort to restore it from modern Berber dia¬ 
lects ;f but I am surprised that he has made no use of this valuable 
epigraphy. 

These various Libyan dialects form the western branch of a 
large family of tongues, of which the eastern branches include the 
modern and ancient Coptic, the Abyssinian and others. The 
whole family has been called Hamitic , or Cushite , or Proto-Semitic, 
of which terms the first is the best, simply because it conveys no 
preconceived hypothesis. The grammar of all the Hamitic lan¬ 
guages shows similar traits. The nouns have a masculine and femi¬ 
nine form ; the radical may be of one or more syllables and, unlike 
the Semitic tongues, it remains unaltered in the process of 
word-building; there are plural but not dual forms; relation is 
expressed by both prefixes and suffixes; and the verb originally 
had but one form, instead of the two or more found in the Semitic 
languages. J 

The general grammatic aspect of these languages, however, leaves 
no doubt but that at some remote epoch they were derived from 
the same original form of speech from which the Semitic languages 
trace their descent; hence, they are classified as the Hamito-Semi¬ 
tic stock. 

Where was the original seat of the tribe who spoke this parent 
tongue has not been ascertained. The uniform opinion of scholars 
has been that it was somewhere in Western Asia; and though 
the question does not immediately concern the present discus¬ 
sion, I cannot forbear adding that I hold this to be a mistake, and 
that the original seat of the Semites was on or near the Atlantic 
coast. 

It is with the Libyan branch of the Hamitic family of languages 
that I shall proceed to compare the ancient Etruscan. 


•Tluy havt* beritrdllod by Grnornl Fntdherbo, l*rof llali'wy, Re mm and olliors. 

f Libyan Vocabulary; tin Kxtay toward reproducing the Ancient Numidian hmynuyt. Lon¬ 
don. 1HHJ. 

I TIm-w* uri* NttliKlniitinlly Ihn ohararlorlstioa of tilt* family naira rod by Krledrlrli Mtll- 
hr In hi* tfruruirlu iter SprachwltiacnarUp/t, and by Ilovolncquc in bln work, Iai Linyuis- 

tvjue. 
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The Etruscan alphabet, as I have already said, was derived from 
the Greek. It represented twenty sounds, as follows: 

Vowels : a, e, i, u. 

Mutes: c (=k), p, ip, t, 0, y (guttural). 

Linguals: 1, r. 

Nasals: m, n. 

Sibilants: s', s, z (s' = soft s); (z, originally Is). 

Spirants: h (spiritus asper), v (= u), f (the digamma). 

It will be noticed that the vowel o was not expressed, and that a 
number of consonantal sounds found in Latin and Greek are absent. 

The orthography of the Etruscan inscriptions shows either that 
these letters did not fully express the sounds of the language, or 
else that it possessed many phonetic variations. The principal of 
these are as follows: 

h into/, y, <p, 0, and vice versa. 

t into 0 , h } d, and z, and v.v. 

s into c or z, and v.v. 

Initial e and terminal ?i were often omitted. 

It is certain there were various vowel sounds which were not 
written; there is no doubt, for instance, of the identity of the 
forms epl and pul; of eprOfie and purOne , etc. The extent of these 
changes has very properly been made a subject of careful study by 
the epigraphists.* 

Very little has been gleaned from the inscriptions as to the 
grammar of the Etruscan. The best authorities on the subject are 
Deecke and Pauli, and both agree that the Etruscan nouns have a 
gender presenting masculine and feminine forms, by this cutting 
the language off of all connection with the Turanian stock. 
The nouns have also plural terminations, and both nominal and 
verbal themes are modified by suffixes and less frequently by pre¬ 
fixes. Pauli considers the demonstrative pronouns to be, “ without 
doubt ,’ 9 an, cen and mi(n). 

Conjugations and declensions have not been fixed, though it is 
believed that a terminal s , often attached to words, is the sign of 
the genitive or possessive case; and a terminal ce seems to indicate 
a past tense in verbals. A terminal -c and -;// are supposed to be 
suffixed copulative conjunctions, like the -que in Latin.f 

* On these phonetic variations, see Pauli in Etruskische Fomchungen und Studien, 18S2, 
Heft iii, ss. 18, 23, 27, 28, etc., ami elsewhere. Also Deecke, Appendix on the Etruscan 
Language, in MUller’s Die Etruxker, Bd. ii. 

fEor these particulars, compare Deecke in Etruskiuhe Forschungen und Studien, 1882, 
Heft ii, s. 62, sq., and Pauli in the same, Heft iii, s. 110, and elsewhere. 
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These meagre outlines give small chance for comparison; but 
there is nothing in them to contradict the theory of Libyan affini¬ 
ties. The latter has also masculine, feminine and plural forms of 
nouns, and though it has strictly no declensions, the terminal s is 
found in it with the same possessive signification. It is not a case 
ending, but the possessive pronoun of the third person, “ his” or 
“ her.”* As for articles,f definite or indefinite, there is none, either 
in Etruscan or Libyan. 

The ascertained vocabulary of the Etruscan is a short one. The 
classical writers have handed us down a few words more or less dis¬ 
figured no doubt; and certain constantly recurring words on in¬ 
scriptions give chance for a fair guess as to what they must mean. 
From these sources I present the following list, marking those from 
ancient writers with an asterisk, and some from modern students 
with their initials.]; The list includes, I think, every Etruscan 
word of which we know the probable meaning. 

Etruscan Vocabulary . 

*atsar f deity, divinity. 

*an/ar, eagle. 

*aukelos t aurora, dawn. 

*ataison, the vine. 

at), man, vir y D. 

ara y race, family, “ gens,” P. 

atar y family, P. ; house, D. 

aril, year; old; aged; “cetas.” 

alpciHy image, statue; gift; “supplex,” E. 

zanta, gold, P. 

zitafiy a priestly title, D. 

Ourdy descendant, D., P. ; brother, Sch. 

Orafmiy cup. vase. 

Oaurdy grave, sepulchre. 

Ouiy he lies, “ cubat;” Oui cestt, “hie cubat.” 

•Thu , nlUlhnm, home; nkhkhmnl*, hi* or her house. Basset, Manuel dc Isuiffuc A’d- 
t>ylr |>. Vi Tin •• iit)x la rfthcr *, l*, or#*, 

♦ iTof A. II hjio hn* nUt’inplc') to allow Unit the siifllxcil -it or -cm in Ktruscuu Is tho 
il*flulli* nrtirh , but I hato not observed Unit this opinion bus been adopted. AUitat* 
i* /k .S tuifn, 1H*\ lb a II, |i|». 127, 12». 

: r l*a ill, h, iHicOto; I*. - Kill* ; Sch. - Schacfor II, Muggc, etc. 
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iyu , a stone (or eyu). 
itun , a pot, a vase, P. 

*//#<?, to divide. 

mz, this; here, P. Subst. verb “to be,” D., B., etc. 
etera , a freedman ; a slave; a servant. 

ca , this; in this ; or ceher, or cn. 

ceya, tribe, P. ; an official priestly title, meaning holy; or sexigen- 
arius from ceya , sixty, P. 
ceyasie , a priest or priestly title. 
capi , a vessel, a cup. 

clan or clen y a son, P. ; “ sepulchral,” from ce/a } grave-vault, 
“ grabkammer,” B.; “ soboles or princeps,” E. 
earn , or cares , or cerinu, or ceriyu , a monument or tomb ; a memo¬ 
rial ; “sculpit,” E. 

ever , a gift; a present; an offering ; “ soror,” E. 

* cassis, a helmet. 

hinOia , a ghost or departed spirit. 

*falando , the sky, heaven. 
frontac , the lightning thrower, “ fulgu^ator. 71 
fartha?ia y monument, P. 

*/ar, lord or chief; a household god ; elder brother. 

*h(Ciimo, a prince, a priest, lit. “ inspired, M “ possessed.’' 
lautniy slave; freedman ; family. 
leine y died ; to die ; “ vivit,” E. 
liiptiy to die; died ; dead. 

mam , 7narva y or ma>7iu y a priestly title, D. 

malena or malstria , a mirror. 

mi, this, P. ; to be, D. 

muki, a cup, a bowl. 

mur or mur-s, a grave, a sepulchre. 

mulun , to give; to dedicate or consecrate. 

mutna , a tomb, a sepulchre. 

pcnOna , a stone, P. 

puia y a wife, P.; a daughter, E. 
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r/7, to live, lived ; ril avil, “ vixit annos ;” a year, E. 

* tainnos {pa^oq), a horse. 

tular , a stone; a monument; public, D. ; tomb, E. 
tur-, to give, to make an offering. 
tiv-s, moon, month. 

trvtnvt, a soothsayer, Lat. “haruspex.” 
tesan, a dedication ; ten. 

usil, sun, day. 

* verse, fire; “ averte. 1 ’ 

ifleres , a statue, an image; an offering. 

nefts , grandson ; probably Latin “nepos.” 
nets vis, augur. 
nipe , cup, vase. 

nesl, a grave, a sepulchre, “mortuus,” E. 
tiacnva, a grave, a tomb. 

spurn , town, city, commonwealth, u res publica, ” D., con¬ 
queror, P. 
sey, daughter. 

svthi, sepulchre, tomb, burial place, D. ; ‘‘it is,” P. 
suOic, property ; it belongs to, P. 
sviu-ce , to live, lived. 

There are a number of these words which, I think without strain¬ 
ing, may be explained from Libyan roots. I take them up in the 
order in which they are arranged in the vocabulary: 

Aesar, a god. This may be derived from the Libyan (Tuareg) asr, 
light; esan , lightning; as liens from deva, the bright, the 
shining one. The lightning is the constant accompaniment 
of the chief Etruscan deity. 

Aukelos or ankelos, the dawn, the daybreak. This appears cer¬ 
tainly to be allied to the Kab. verb akker, to rise; Oenker , 
the sunrise, the dawn. 

Ataison, the vine; Kab. Osu. 
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man j ara , descendants, gens; atar, family. These are ex¬ 
tremely important words, frequently recurring on the sepul¬ 
chral inscriptions and at the commencement of proper 
names; also in the connection clen-ar *, “ son (?) of ar-.” 
They constitute one of the strongest points of evidence of 
the Libyan origin of the Etruscans, for in all the Libyan 
tribes this syllable at-, ar-, ath or ait, is the sign of tribal 
kinship, like the Beni of the Arabs. In the dialect of the 
Guanches it appears with precisely the same form and mean¬ 
ing as in Etruscan, at, ad and ar, as the initial syllable of 
many words.* In the Tuareg we find arach, offspring, etc. 
All are from an ancient Libyan monoliteral root R, seen in 
Kab. aroit , erou, aor. iron, “ produire, engendrer,” l'arach, 
“ tribu,” etc.f 

Alpan, an image or statue. This seems to me the most likely 
meaning of the word. In the Tuareg dialect awan, which 
has the same signification, seems a weakened form of the 
same root. 

ZilaO; believed by Deecke to be the title of a priest. This is 
probable, and connects it with the Kab. ze/ir, aor. izla, 
to sacrifice; the zitaO being the “sacrificer.” 

Oura, descendants, children (D. and P.) ; brother (Sell.). This is 
another striking identity between the Libyan and Etruscan 
in terms of relationship. It is the Kab. Oerga, Guanche 
t' hu-, as a prefix to the name of a gens. These parallels 
confirm the correctness of the rendering of the inscriptions. 

Orafna or Oarfna ; a cup or bowl. Compare the Berber tarbut or 
tarfut, an earthen dish. 

Iyu or eyu, means a stone or something of stone ; ceriyit, a stone 
tomb. The same root seems to appear in Kab. azekka , a 
stone tomb. 

Ituo, an Etruscan word preserved by Festus, with the meaning “ to 
divide . n It seems plainly identical with the Kab. ibdha, to 
divide ; Tuareg, itzun, he divided. 

Cver, to give, is not remote from the Kab. root fkr with the same 
signification. 

* Berthelot, Mtmoire sur les Guanches, calls especial attention to this linguistic trait as 

connecting the various Berber tribes. 

fP. Olivier, Diction naive franca is-kabylc (Le Puy, 187S). I do not much rely on this 

work, as it lacks critical value. 

rnoc. ameb. rniLOS. soc. xxvi. 130. 3n. printed dec. 11, 1889. 
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Eca; this word begins many inscriptions, and appears to mean 
“ this " or “ here,** and has been usually so rendered. It 
would thus correspond with the Kab. agi, which has the 
same senses. Others think it the substantive verb; Kab. eg> 
to be, aorist, iga. 

Ca or ke y rendered by Pauli as the demonstrative “ this,** is iden¬ 
tical in sense and sound with the Kab. demonstrative gi (g 
hard). 

*Lar; this term frequently occurs with a runs y and by some the 
former is supposed to be elder, the latter younger brother; 
or that lar , lars , or alarO = chief, lord. I suspect both are 
from the Libyan root ar, to beget, engender, whence Kab. 
argaz , man, etc. See above under aO. 

Mam ; a priestly title. Comp. Kab. ?ner, to teach. 

Afur-s, grave; properly “ his grave/’ Com. Kab. muth, death ; 

emmouty or emmeth , to die ; tned/iel, to bury. 

Mutna, a tomb; probably from the same Libyan root, mut, as 
mur, q. v. 

TamnoSy a horse. This may be a Hellenized form of the word for 
“ mare, M Kab. t/mgniarth, where the th initial and final is 
the sign of the feminine gender. 

Tur, to make an offering. Comp. Kab. Oarzefthy pi. tirdzafy an 
offering. 

Tiv-Sy moon, month. Comp. Kab. tiziri, moon, month. 

Usily sun, day. The Kabyle term for the midday sun is asal, and 
it is noteworthy that the Etruscan day began when the sun 
was at high noon.* 

The Etruscan Numerals . 

It is confidently believed among Etruscologists that we know the 
words for the first six numerals in that language. They are found 
inscribed on a pair of dice exhumed near Toscanella in 1 S 4 S. A 
serious difficulty presented itself, however, in ascertaining in what 
order these words should be read. The majority of ancient dice 
have the pips so arranged that the sum of the opposite sides equals 
seven, thus: i+f>, 2 + 5 , 4 + 3 . A number of North Etruscan dice 
have been reported where this is not the order, but the following: 

1 f 2 , 3 b 4 , 5 + 6 . l)r. Pauli avers that no other order of the pips 

• ilullcr, Dir Ktruntcr, IM 11, b. t*-0 1 . 
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on Etruscan dice has been observed;* but in this he errs, as Mr. 
Stewart Culin, who closely examined the Etruscan dice in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, informs me that more than ten per cent of them show 
yet other arrangements, so that it is quite possible that the dice 
from Toscanella should be read on a scheme differing from both 
the above. 

The six words on the dice in the order in which I should propose 
to read them are : 


via/, ci (Jti), zal , huO , On, sa. 

In assigning these their respective values of i, 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 , 6 , I 
am supported by many of the leading students of the subject, as 
the following list will show : 


ruse an Word. 

Value. 

Authorities in favor . 

?na, 

I, 

Campanari, Pauli, Taylor, Ellis, Bugge, 
Brown, f 

ci or hi, 

2 , 

Taylor, Deecke, Brown. 

zal, 

3> 

Campanari, Taylor, Ellis, Brown. 

huO, 

4, 

Campanari, Pauli, Ellis. 

On, 

5> 

Taylor, Brown, Pauli. 

sa, 

6 , 

Campanari, Bugge, Ellis. 


I need not rehearse the evidence in support of these values. It 
is derived from patient comparative study of inscriptions in which 
these numerals occur, and is certainly as well substantiated as any 
other. 

It is well known that the numerals present a most valuable stan¬ 
dard of linguistic comparison, and the utmost efforts, therefore, 
have been put forth to exhibit some relationship of the above words 
to the numerals of some other tongue. The result has been utter 
failure in every instance, as has been vigorously stated by the acute 

*“ Antike Wtlrfel mit anderer Ordnung giebt es durchaus nlcht.” Pauli, Etruskische 
Forschungen und Studien, 1882, p. 11. So far is this from being correct that I have the 
notes of over a dozen irregular ancient dice, observed by M. Culin in the collection of the 
British Museum alone. 

fMr. Robert Brown’s article is the latest study of Etruscan numerals. It is in The 
Arch.rological lleviav, for July, 18S9. Unfortunately its value is impaired by the writer’- 
devotion to Dr. Taylor’s notion of the Turanian origin of the Etruseans. Pauli on I)it 
Etmskischeu Zahltvorter may be found in the Elniskische Forschungen und Studien, for 18*2 ; 
and Bugge partial discussion of them in the same journal for 1883. For Eilis’ opinion 
see his Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians , p. 51, sqq. 
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investigator, Pauli.* So far as I know no comparison of them 
with the ancient Libyan has heretofore been attempted. 

It is important at the outset, to note that the above numeral 
adjectives belong to a rather late Etruscan period, and do not pre¬ 
sent the ancient forms of the words. These have been obtained by 
a comparison of ancient inscriptions, and are presented as follows, 
by Pauli and others : 

i, meyj f 2 , tin; 3 , sals 4 , hut; 5 , On ns or fnes /§ 6 , sas. 

These are the forms which we must use for our comparison as 
being the most archaic. 

A similar process must be carried out with the modern Libyan 
numerals; we must restore them to their earliest forms. 

At present the Kabyles employ the Arabic numerals for values 
higher than two. Recourse must be had, therefore, to the Tuariks 
and other tribes who retain the old expressions. An examination 
proves that the ancient Libyan was a quinary system, based, as most 
primitive numeration, on counting the fingers. The word for 
hand ,fous } still means five in several of the dialects, as the Djerba 
and the Mzab.|| In these quinary systems, drawn from the fingers, 
the word for one often means “the little one,” referring either to 
the short thumb or the little finger. At present the word for one in 
the Berber dialects is some variation of en , which seems a loan 
word from the Greek or early Latin (jev, units). Probably their na¬ 
tive expression was mekk, or mey> which means il a little one -for 
not only is that in accord with the general rule of quinary tongues,•[" 
but we find the Cretans used the word clfiaytz , borrowed, probably, 
from the Libyans, in the sense “a single one ” (Bugge). 

* Ills words arc: “So wculg (lie Ktrusklschcn Znhlworter iudogormnnisch sind, so 
wenlg Kind sic mil irgend finer iindern bis jet/.t vergllchcnen Sprncho venviuult, sic 
stehen bisJctzt vollslundig isollrt,” nbi suyrd, p. 148. 

fSec C. Pauli on the Etruscan Inscription In the Museum of Leiden, in AtUtalischc 
Sludim , 1884, !>. Cl. 

I Bugge gives as other forms of zal, these variants— seval, zetar, zerar, serin, Ktrusk. Forsch. 
u. Stmlien, 188:1, p. 15G. 

\ The fonnfntid, whero 0 has passed into/, a frequent permutation in the inscriptions, 
I quoted by Bugge, from the Inscription F, 2335d. 

Basset, Manuel de Ijuujuc Kahyle, pp. 70, 71. 

r " Number,” says J. Hammond Trumbui), in Ids philosophical essay on the numerals 
in American tongues, "begins at ‘two,’ and we may assume that ’two' was the (list 
tunnel unmoral, though an earlier concfjdiun may he expressed in the name given to 
•one.' ” lb* adds that, in ••many" American languages, the expression for "one” 
in-nil* ** tin- little one/’ “ the least," tin* reference being to the linger. Tntnmrtiuna of 
Ihe American Jiuloloyical At*vciallon, for 1874, pp, 60, 71!. 
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The modern Libyan for two is sin; for three , karat (in the 
Gdhames dialect, kalat; in Bilin, sadu or salii); four in modern 
Kabyle is akoz , which may be remotely connected with the word 
for four in the eastern dialects of the Hamitic family (Coptic, feOu 
and ftoii); six in Kabyle is sez, in the ancient dialect of the Guan- 
ches (Canary islands), sas-etii, evidently identical with the old 
Coptic sas. 

With these restorations I would place the two alphabets side by 
side as follows, showing the consonantal roots at the base of the 
numerals in accordance with the spirit of the Hamitic languages : 


Archaic Etruscan . 

Archaic Libyan ■ 

i. 

MV 

2 . S'n. 

S'n. 

3- S*l. 

SM. 

4. F u t. 

F"t. 

5 . F"ns. 

F"s. 

6 . S*s. 

S*s. 


The similarity here displayed appears to me quite convincing 
that the Etruscan, if not a Libyan dialect, was certainly a branch 
of the Hamitic family, with closer relations to the Libyan than to 
the eastern dialect of the family. 

It would be profitable to continue this comparison between the 
Libyan and Etruscan into the domain of proper names, geographi¬ 
cal, personal and tribal, for which there is considerable material. 
At some future time I hope to accomplish this, but at present I 
shall confine myself to two prominent examples, one, the native 
names of the Etruscan people, Rasena , or Etrusci, the other, the 
name of their hero-god or mythical tribal ancestor. 

The historian, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, states that they called 
themselves “ Rasena ,” and the forms rasti and rasnia are found on 
inscriptions, in connections where the signification “people” or 
“folk” would be suitable.* On the other hand, Dr. Pauli be¬ 
lieves that there is strong testimony that their native name began 
with iurs, which, by elision of the vowel and adoption of a suffixed 
e, became Etrs-ci , or more fully Etrusci .f 


*Ras’an, populus ; rasena, popularis; rastnia, Etruria, are the proposed renderings of 
Pauli. Altitalisehe Sludicn, 1SS4, p. 60. 

f “ Das vorgesehlagene e ist im Etruskisehen mehrfach naehweisbar. Etmsei — Etrsc 
= Tursei—dies ist ein Beweis das der einheimische Name der Etrusker init turs begann.” 
Pauli, Etrusk. Forsch. und Sludicn, 1882, p. 18. 
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The only method to bring these statements into unison is to con¬ 
sider r*s the biliteral radical; et or 7, the prefix; and enna and 
ei, suffixes of different sense. This suggestion harmonizes the in¬ 
scriptions, bears out the statement of Dionysius, and moreover 
finds its explanation in the Libyan. The prefix et or 7 is the mod¬ 
ern ait, Guanche at , which I have before shown is repeatedly seen 
in Etruscan. It conveys the sense “ the children of Ras,” or 
“ those of Ras.” What this “Ras” may mean I am not sure; 
but that it was a local name of some importance in ancient Libya 
is evident from the list of Roman bishoprics before the arrival of 
the Arabs, two of which, in the heart of the Kabyle country, were 
named Rus-ucurru and Rus-azouz .* The termination eimi in Ka¬ 
byle is the suffixed demonstrative pronoun, and is equivalent to 
“ those of Ras,” or “ the Rases,” supplying the place, in a man¬ 
ner, of the prefix et .f The ci (ki) or yi is a suffix which appears 
also to be demonstrative. 

The name of their hero-god, considered by some to be allied 
to the radical turs , is iat%. It is seen in the appellations Tarquin- 
ius, Tarchetius, and the like. These doubtless refer back to 
Tarchon , the mythical founder of the first settlement at Tarquinii, 
and the father or finder of the hero-god Tages ( Tar/es ), to whom 
I have before referred. To him the royal line of the Tarquins 
traced their origin. It is not easy to combine this radical with 
ras, and I prefer to believe them distinct. In the form ta/ or tar, 
it is quite common in the Libyan dialects. It appears in the name 
of the Numidian rebel who gave the Emperor Tiberius so much 
trouble, Tacfarinus , and M. Berthelot pointedly calls attention to 
its frequency among the Guanches of the Canaries. J The signifi¬ 
cation of the radical I leave for future investigation, mentioning, 
however, the root a-gii-l or a-gh-r in modern Libyan, from which 
the Kabyle words aghalik, king, and OagheldiO , kingdom, are de- 

* Ha not can et Lelonrncux, La Kabyliccl lcs Coulumca Kabylcs, Tome I, p. 312. Tills of 
course proves Hint it is not the Arabic ras, lien«l, cape. 

f Basset, Manuel tic la Jsinpuc Kabyle, p. 17. This sufllx Is Invariable, c. p., arpttz-ntni , 
lbut man ; irpasen-enni, those men. It occurs elsewhere In Ktrusenu ns t'leenna, Viplna, 
Spurlna, I’ors-ennn, etc. Ullage thinks it appears In the termination nunat. See Elrusk- 
i**Uc P’orschunpni umt Slut It at, 1.SS3, Heft iv, ss. 1-<1. 

t M*moire stir lcs Quauchcs, in Mt moires tic la SocWtf. (VEthnologic, Tome II. One ml^it 
b» IiicIIimhI to bring t lie tribal appellation Tuartk into this connection; but Wet/sleln 
atnl <»lhMTH eotmider It an Arabic form from tenk, M reiltupiere. M See /citschnft fur Eth- 
uolttyiC' I«W7, p. V), 
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rived, the latter of which would give the Latinized forms tac or 
tarq. 

In conclusion, I would submit the following as the results of this 
inquiry : 

1. The uniform testimony of the ancient writers and of their 
own traditions asserts that the Etruscans came across the sea from 
the south and established their first settlement on Italian soil near 
Tarquinii; this historic testimony is corroborated by the prepond¬ 
erance of archoeologic evidence as yet brought forward. 

2 . Physically the Etruscans were a people of lofty stature, of the 
blonde type, with dolichocephalic heads. In these traits they corre¬ 
sponded precisely with the blonde type of the ancient Libyans, rep¬ 
resented by the modern Berbers and the Guanches, the only blonde 
people to the south. 

3 . In the position assigned to woman and in the system of fed¬ 
eral government the Etruscans were totally different from the 
Greeks, Orientals and Turanians; but were in entire accord with 
the Libyans. 

4 . The phonetics, grammatical plan, vocabulary, numerals and 
proper names of the Etruscan tongue present many and close anal¬ 
ogies with the Libyan dialects, ancient and modern. 

5 . Linguistic science, therefore, concurs with tradition, archae¬ 
ology, sociologic traits and anthropologic evidence, in assigning a 
genetic relationship of the Etruscans to the Libyan family. 


Stated Meethvj , October 18 , 1889. 

Present, 20 members. 

Vice-President, Dr. Ruschexberger, in the Chair. 

Correspondence was submitted as follows, viz. : 

A letter from Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, offering its publications to the Society and 
requesting exchanges, which was so ordered. 

A letter from the Commissioner of Public Records of Par¬ 
ishes, Towns and Counties of Massachusetts, in reference to 
records reported as missing. 





